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DEDICATION. 
[To  a  Critic] 

Dear  Madam  Candour, 

TN  the  course  of  time  I  have  made  you  a  variety 
of  offerings  from  such  trifles  as  roses  (if  roses  are 
really  trifles)  up  to  things  far  more  important  and 
impalpable.Someyou  have  taken  graciously  enough; 
some  you  have  accepted  under  protest;  some  you 
have  gently  put  by  and  refused  any  traffic  with, 
having,  I  suppose,  some  sweet  wisdom  of  your  own 
in  the  choosing.  Among  all  my  poor  gifts,  however, 
I  remember  only  once  offering  rhymes  that  I  had 
written  to  you.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  have  failed  in  this 
office  of  duty,  for  of  a  good  m.any  songs  in  this  little 
bookyouare(indearMr.Shakespeare'slanguage)'the 
only  begetter,'  and  three  are  yours  in  a  very  special 
fashion.  Still  I  have  always  accepted  (with  a  quali- 
fication) your  declaration  against  poetry  in  general, 
reassuring  myself  that  one  so  near  the  perfection  of 
rhythm  and  form  in  herself  might  without  rebuke 
have  a  certain  scorn  of  a  less  perfect  attainment  of 
these  excellences.  On  one  occasion,  however,  you 
will  remember  you  persuaded  me  into  allowing  you 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  lyrics  that  follow,  and  you 
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will  likewise  remember  your  verdict  upon  it,  a  terse 
verdict  and  a  pointed;  but  one  that  I  will  not  repeat 
as  it  was  couched  in  language  unusual  even  to  the 
most  precious  of  critics;  and  for  the  world  I  would 
not  humble  you  in  the  eyes  of  your  colleagues.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this — that  I  do  not 
expect  from  you  any  great  gratitude  at  this  my  latest 
offering.  You  may  haply  run  your  eye  over  its  pages, 
and  maybe  a  line  or  two  will  take  your  memory  back 
to  places  we  have  seen  together.  You  may  recall 
Bury  Hill  in  June  sunlight,  and  Stoke  Woods  with 
the  water  of  Arun  dreaming  below  them,  and  Pul- 
borough  Town,  and  a  long  talk  we  had  in  the  inn 
there.  I  should  wish  you  to  remember  that  most  of 
all.  And  perhaps  you  will  remember  our  journey  to 
Church  Norton  through  flat  marshland,  and  our 
discovery  that  there  is'nt  a  church  there;  our  pause 
to  look  at  Sidlesham  Mill  whose  waters  have  long 
retreated  and  left  it  to  decay;  ourtwo  perfectly  happy 
mornings  watching  the  white  scarps  of  the  Island 
and  the  great  ships  of  the  world  going  in  and  out  of 
harbour.  If  you  do  as  much  as  this  and  find  the 
memories  half  so  pleasant  as  I  do,  I  shall  feel  that 
my  rhymes  and  I  have  not  drawn  painful  breath  in 
vain.  For  the  rest  I  expect  nothing.  The  book  had 
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to  be  yours  because  what  I  think  approaching  good 
in  it  is  prophecy  or  portrayal  or  memory  of  you,  and 
because  it  deals,  much  of  it,  with  a  fair  land  that  is 
to  me  for  your  sake  the  fairer.  Think  of  it  as  you 
will,  it  is  the  best  I  can  offer  you,  and  I  will  give  it 
to  you  altering  Rosalind's  words  a  little : 

'Take  this  from  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune. 
That  could  give  more  but  that  his  hand  lacks 
means.' 

Yours  always, 

ARTHUR  F.  BELL. 


The  Studio, 
Storrington. 
Sept.  5, 1913. 


THE  HAPPY  PHANTOM. 
[To  Kenneth  Hare] 

'HEN  the  toil  of  the  flesh  is  over 
And  my  last  breath  sighed  away, 
My  body  can  rest  in  the  church-yard 

In  the  grip  of  the  London  clay; 
But  my  ghost  shall  go  on  a  North  wind 
Like  a  child  that  runs  to  play. 
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wnen  tuc  cxicatnuL  uuua  awt-n  ji.i.^n.y 
And  the  thrush  is  loud  at  morn, 

And  the  furrows  of  fragrant  plough-land 
Are  misty  with  rising  corn. 
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THE  HAPPY  PHANTOM. 
[To  Kenneth  Hare] 

TXTHEN  the  toil  of  the  flesh  is  over 

And  my  last  breath  sighed  away, 
My  body  can  rest  in  the  church-yard 

In  the  grip  of  the  London  clay; 
But  my  ghost  shall  go  on  a  North  wind 

Like  a  child  that  runs  to  play. 

My  ghost  shall  go  on  a  North  wind 
To  the  combe  of  a  Sussex  down, 

And  hover  about  a  homestead 

Where  the  thatch  is  old  and  brown, 

And  hear  the  creaking  waggons 
Set  off,  ere  dawn,  to  town. 

And  this  shall  be  at  a  season 

Before  the  leaf  is  born. 
When  the  chestnut  buds  swell  sticky 

And  the  thrush  is  loud  at  morn. 
And  the  furrows  of  fragrant  plough-land 

Are  misty  with  rising  corn. 
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My  ghost  shall  watch  in  the  daytime 

The  red-cheeked  children  go 
The  ways  where  the  wind-flowers  waver 

And  the  hawthorn  breaks  in  snow, 
And  be  sorry  or  glad  as  their  eyes  smile  peace 

Or  gather  a  gloom  of  woe. 

Young  girls  that  dream  at  evening 

When  the  end  of  dusk  is  near 
Shall  think  my  breath  the  night  wind 

That  flutters  at  the  ear, 
My  foot  the  fall  of  a  reddened  leaf 

That  has  outstayed  its  year. 

But  when  the  night  is  waning 
And  the  moon  stands  on  the  hill, 

And  from  the  far  sea-places 
Comes  a  little  wind  and  chill, 

And  the  first  kine  stir  in  the  lowland, 
And  the  red  cock's  note  is  shrill. 
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With  none  but  the  moon  to  mock  me, 

High  up  on  the  hills  alone, 
I  will  run  with  the  flickering  shadows 

By  racing  cloud-wisps  thrown. 
And  laugh  to  think  of  my  body 

That  lies  'neath  the  churchyard  stone. 
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THE  HIDDEN  CITY. 
[To  Mary  Luard.] 

T  AM  fain  to  find  God's  city 

That  lies  hid  in  Sussex  hills. 
I  see  its  far-off  glory 

When  the  wide-winged  sunset  fills 
The  coombes  with  misty  amber, 

And  the  ruffling  day-wind  stills. 

That  glory  shrouds  no  domes  or  towers 

Of  lordly  palaces, 
But  deep-browed  thatch  and  gables  wide 

And  kindly  Sussex  trees 
Whose  mighty  arms  hold  peace  above 

The  simple  cottages. 

I  hear  its  happy  murmur 

Sometimes  at  eve  or  morn, 
When  all  the  air  is  very  still. 

As  though  the  song  were  borne 
Of  men  knee-deep  in  falling  grass 

Or  harvesting  the  corn. 
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Footsore  and  bowed  and  weary, 

Some  day  I  may  creep  down 
The  winding  street  no  angels  tread, 

But  peasants  strong  and  brown, 
And  hear  their  deep-voiced  speech,  and  know 

Myself  in  God's  own  town. 
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ON  BURY  COMBE. 


/^H,  we  are  king;  and  queen  to-day 

Of  this  good  green  land  that  the  clouds  sail  over, 
The  valleys  abrim  with  lilac  and  may, 
The  spaces  of  sunsearched  grass  and  clover. 


The  sails,  strown  white  on  the  distant  sea, 
Like  the  fragrant  rain  from  a  bowl  of  roses, 

Are  galleons  bringing  to  you  and  me 
All  the  wonder  and  wealth  that  the  world  discloses. 


There's  one  with  spices  and  gold  and  myrrh. 
And  silk  for  your  beauty's  fairer  seeming, 

And  one  with  soft  dreams  lovelier 

Than  any  you've  glimpsed  in  your  tend'rest  dreaming. 

And,  proud  below  in  the  crowded  weald. 

Stand  a  score  of  towns  for  our  royal  choosing. 

So  fair  with  river  and  wood  and  field 
That  the  quest  of  our  capital  leaves  us  musing. 
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Shall  we  settle  our  court  in  Steyning  Town, 
Or  where  Arun's  slow  tides  lap  the  bridges, 

Keep  state  in  Washington  under  the  down, 
Or  where  Storrington  watches  the  whale-backed  ridges 

Or  shall  I  crown  you  here,  as  you  lie, 

Your  dear  hands  spread  'mid  the  scented  clovers. 
And  be  all  your  court,  till  our  day,  slipped  by, 

Merge  us  back  in  the  crowd  of  London  lovers? 
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SUSSEX  DRINKING  SONG. 
[To  Hilaire  Belloc] 

TN  all  the  land  where  good  men  dwell 

And  the  hills  hold  back  the  sea, 
You  may  take  your  choice  of  a  score  of  ways, 

If  you  leave  one  way  for  me. 
Here's  Dick  will  start  for  Steyning  town, 

And  Harry  for  Amberley, 
For  Washington  Tom  and  for  Pulboro'  some; 

But  none  of  these  ways  go  L 
It's  the  Storrington  road  that  I  will  go, 

I  will  go,  I  will  go; 
It's  the  Storrington  road  that  I  will  go, 

Sorry  or  soused  or  sober. 
Steady  or  reeling,  I'll  find  the  way, 

With  snow  on  the  fields  or  the  tedded  hay, 
When  the  night  glows  full  of  the  stars  in  May, 

Or  a  Hunter's  moon  in  October. 

For  of  all  the  homes  whose  fires  leap  red 

The  Storrington  homes  are  best; 
And  Storrington  folk  have  the  kindliest  way 

When  they  welcome  a  footsore  guest. 
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So  Dick  may  drink  of  the  Steyning  port, 

And  Harry  the  Sherry  pale, 
And  the  Washington  rum  warm  the  heart  of  Tom; 

I'll  have  the  Storrington  ale. 
It's  I  will  drink  the  Storrington  beer, 

Storrington  beer,  Storrington  beer; 
It's  I  will  drink  the  Storrington  beer. 

And  pledge  the  Storrington  people. 
Healthy  and  hearty,  stout  and  strong. 

May  their  lasses  be  fair,and  theirdraughts  be  long 
And  loud  the  shout  of  their  drinking  song. 

O'er  the  ale  'neath  Storrington  steeple. 
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FIN  DU  JOUR. 
[To  M.  H.  Oakeley.] 

T    AVENDER  twilight.grey  dew,and  the  first  faint  star; 
Far-off  whirr  of  a  landrail ;  kine  lowing  down  in  the 
meadows, 
A  white  road  stretching  before  us  ever  so  far 
Into  the  silence  and  shadows. 

Heart  of  my  heart,  the  night  wind  raises  your  hair 
Till  a  stray  stress  touches  my  lips,  like  a  ghostly  kiss 
in  the  shadows; 

I  scarce  can  see,  but  I  feel  your  hands  are  fair 
And  sweet  with  scents  of  the  meadows. 

Be  still.for  night  has  a  spell  speech  shatters;  only  be  kind! 

Be  brave!  step  out  on  the  road  that  runs  'twixt  the  grey 
dim  meadows 
Leave  the  life  of  light  and  lies  like  a  painted  gaud  behind 

For  the  truth  that  lurks  in  the  shadows. 

I  know  not  what  we  shall  find;  but  late  or  soon 
Some  perfect  thing  we  shall  light  on  down  in  the 
shadows. 
Maybe  the  white  roads  leads  us  into  the  amber  moon 
O'er  the  downs  beyond  the  meadows. 
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Or  perchance  we  shall  wander  ever,  just  you  and  I, 
Perfect  in  youth,  and  love  and  courage,  on  through 

the  meadows, 
Till  from  very  love  and  gladness  our  hearts  burst,  and 

we  die, 
Having  found  what  we  sought  in  the  shadows. 
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THE  LOST  LYRIC. 


T  TNDER  Shoreham  church  that  stands  by  Adur  river 
Watching  over  Lancing  down  the  cloud-shade  shiver 
blue, 
Where  swift  spread  wings  of  gulls  ever  flash  and  sweep 
and  quiver, 
Under  Shoreham  church  I  made  a  song  of  you. 


Joy  was  in  that  song,  the  joy  of  March  sky  foaming 
White  with  bellying  cloudsails  and  cold  blue  lakes 
between, 
Joy  of  elm-boughs  brown  to  bud,  joy  of  strange  birds 
homing, 
Chiffchaff  and  wryneck,  ere  a  hedge  is  green. 

Love  was  in  that  song,  the  love  of  earth  for  heaven, 

Earth  a  bride  unrobing  to  the  kisses  of  the  sun, 
Love  of  buds  that  drink  the  light,  their  close  sheaths 
riven. 
Love  of  all  things  moving  to  the  spell  that  knits  them 
one. 
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Faith  my  song  was  quick  with  in  sure  approach  of  May- 
time. 
Tulip-flame  and  Hlac  and  the  first  shy-opening  rose, 
Faith  in  moons  that  flood  with  gold  the  long  brown  dusk 
of  hay-time 
Faith  in  wains  deep-laden  ere  the  blue  days  close. 

March  winds  stole  the  song  from  my  lips  by  Adur  river, 
Bore  it  high,  and  tossed  it  to  the  foaming  white  and 
blue. 

Leaving  but  a  memory  that  moves  to  music  ever 
Of  joy  and  love  and  faith  in  spring  and  you. 


March  I7th,  1912. 
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A  SUSSEX  SHEPHERD'S  SONG. 

T  TP  above  Sullington  watching  my  sheep 

I  felt  the  noon  grow  still. 
The  bee  on  the  thyme-flower  droned  asleep, 
And  the  cloud-shadow  stayed  on  the  hill. 

Up  above  Sullington,  there  as  I  lay, 

Came  on  me  unaware 
A  maid  stepping  out  on  the  Arundel  way 

With  the  sunshine  hot  on  her  hair. 

A  red  red  rose  she  bore  in  hand. 

At  breast  a  white  white  rose, 
From  her  parted  lips  she  filled  the  land. 

With  a  song  that  no  man  knows. 

She  paused,  and  she  gave  me  fairy  bread, 

A  draught  of  fairy  wine. 
She  clasped  her  lithe  hands  about  my  head 

And  pressed  her  lips  on  mine. 
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Laughing  she  went ;  ne'er  a  look  behind; 

The  world  from  rest  uprose; 
But  ever  till  sunset  thrilled  the  wind 

With  the  song  that  no  man  knows. 

Up  above  Sullington — oh,  'tis  lone; 

The  hills  and  distant  sea, 
The  bees,  and  shadows  by  light  winds  blown, 

They've  no  more  speech  for  me. 

For  I  yearn  for  the  taste  of  fairy  bread, 

The  breath  of  a  fairy  rose. 
Her  lips,  and  her  hands  about  my  head 

And  her  song  that  no  man  knows. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  GEORGE  TYRRELL. 


A  SIMPLE  Sussex  church,  square-towered  and  rude; 

A  stretch  of  graveyard  where  the  peasant  dead, 
Not  thronged  nor  in  a  friendless  solitude, 
Resting  at  last,  dream  out  their  drowsihead. 


A  yellow  line  of  stonccrop  copes  the  wall. 

Beyond,  grave  slopes  of  downland  take  the  wind 
And  ceaseless  change  of  shadov/.  Over  all. 

Swift  clouds  that  show  the  April  skies  behind. 

Here  wast  thou  borne  when  on  thine  ears  had  died 
The  iron  clangour  of  that  darkling  fray, 

Where  thou  alone  'gainst  hate,  untruth,  and  pride. 
Steadfast  and  stern  didst  strive,  and  wait  for  day. 

I  would  for  thee  none  other  resting-place ; 

No  tomb  before  the  altar.  Not  for  thee 
The  veil  man's  hand  hath  wrought  before  God's  face 

Lest  groping  sight  blinded  with  glory  be. 
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For  thou  hadst  seen  the  vision — God  who  thrills, 
Quick,  in  the  light,  the  cloud,  the  sea,  the  air, 

Silent  and  starlit  spaces  of  the  hills, 
In  all  that  man  has  dreamed  and  done  of  fair. 

Is  it  not  well,  then,  thou  shouldst  take  thy  rest 
Far  from  their  law  who  make  the  spirit  vain, 

Where  God  in  nature  draws  thee  to  his  breast 
And  broods  above  thee  in  the  sun  and  rain? 
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SONG  OF  THE  SUSSEX  COAST. 

r?OR  every  craft  that  the  waves  race  after, 
Lashed  by  the  wind  and  rain  and  foam, 
From  fading  twihght  to  first  grey  morning 

Searches  somewhere  a  Ught  of  home. 
Northward  or  south,  or  west  or  eastward, 

Somewhere's  a  haven  where  each  would  be; 
So  spread  my  sails  to  the  hoarse  sou'-wester. 

For  the  lights  of  Shoreham  call  to  me. 
Shoreham  town  by  the  changing  river, 

Wet,  waste  flats  where  the  gulls  fly  free. 
And  the  lights  of  Shoreham  low  on  the  land-line, 

Dancing,  flashing,  across  the  sea. 

Liners  hull-down,  with  the  world  before  you, 

Collier  s  nearing  your  journey's  end, 
Grim  destroyers  and  stately  cruisers. 

Seek  ye  the  harbours  that  hail  you  friend. 
I  will  go  home  where  the  wide-winged  sunset 

Hovers  in  flame  o'er  a  racing  sea, 
To  the  square  church  tower  and  the  red  roofs  clust'ring. 

To  Shoreham  haven  where  I  would  be. 
Shoreham  town  in  the  long  blue  twilight, 

Grave  and  dreaming  you  call  to  me; 
Oh,  lights  of  Shoreham,  waxing,  waning. 

Lights  of  Shoreham  across  the  sea! 
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XMAS  IN  SUSSEX. 
[To  Elodie,  Eleanor,  and  Elizabeth  Belloc] 

/^UR  Lady's  out  in  the  wind  to-night; 

The  sky's  her  mantle  blue, 
And  the  little  stars,  eager  to  give  her  light, 

Are  piercing  the  cloud-wrack  through. 
Our  Lady's  out;  in  the  huffling  wind 

You  can  catch  her  deep-drawn  sigh 
As  she  labours  against  the  drifted  snows 

And  across  the  frozen  weald  she  goes. 
Leaving  the  byre  where  the  black  ox  lows, 

And  bearing  her  darling  by. 

Our  Lady  travailed  at  Bethlehem; 

But  many  a  Yule  since  then. 
For  the  good  love  she  bears  to  them, 

She  comes  to  Sussex  men. 
There's  never  a  farm  so  ringed  with  floods 

Or  lost  on  the  down  so  high 
But  the  red  cock  hears  her  and  wakes  from  sleep, 

And  from  herd  to  herd  of  the  huddling  sheep 
She  hears  a  quavering  welcome  creep. 

As  she  and  her  child  go  by. 
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Our  Lady's  hands  are  pinched  and  dead, 

And  the  white  rime  crowns  her  hair; 
But  she  only  bows  her  proud  young  head 

And  moves  her  Hps  in  prayer. 
The  dying  hears  her  and  stays  his  groan, 

The  newborn  child  his  cry; 
The  lover  moves  through  a  dream  more  sw^eet, 

As  she  steadies  herself  on  strong  white  feet 
To  breast  the  storm  in  the  sleeping  street, 

And  carries  her  darling  by. 
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'     A  HOME-COMING. 
[To  Eleanor  Belloc] 

CUSSEX  brooding  o'er  dreams  of  winter, 
Mists  o'er  valley  and  down  and  plain, 
Winds  flecked  red  from  the  burning  woodland, 

Hillsides  grey  in  a  drift  of  rain. 
Land  of  my  heart,  friend,  bride,  and  mother, 

Dreaming  Sussex,  we  meet  again. 

Thakeham  pines,  with  a  surge  like  thunder, 
Swaying  aloft  o'er  fern  grown  brown  ; 

Homesteads  lost  in  a  waste  of  waters 
Where  sunset  reddens  on  Pulboro'  town  ; 

Racing  cloud-wrack  and  hoarse  rooks  whirling 
Over  the  beeches  on  Duncton  Down. 

Wide  white  roads  of  the  south-land  calling 
Feet  that  have  trodden  the  ways  of  pain. 

Villages  glowing  a  firelit  welcome 
To  hands  that  have  beaten  men's  doors  in  vain. 

Motherland  to  thy  children  yearning. 
Dreaming  Sussex,  we  meet  again. 
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SUSSEX  VIOLETS  IN  LONDON. 
[Dilectissimae  matri  suae.] 

TTIOLETS  !  violets  !  buy,  pray  buy, 

Fresh  from  Sussex  meadows, 
Wet  with  the  rains  of  a  swift  March  sky 

And  blue  as  the  blue  March  shadows. 
Violets,  violets,  dreaming  yet 

Of  the  hurst  where  the  rooks  caw  nesting, 
Violets  plucked  where  the  stones  are  set 

And  the  peasant  dead  lie  resting. 

Violets  !  violets  !  buy,  come  buy. 

Crowds  on  the  pavement  streaming. 
Set  your  thoughts  of  the  red  gold  by 

And  turn  for  a  moment's  dreaming 
Of  the  bare  bleak  hill,  and  the  gorse  in  bud, 

And  the  black  down  kine  a-lowing, 
With  a  maid  at  your  side  and  a  pulse  in  your  blood, 

And  violets  a-blowing. 
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Violets  !  violets  !  won't  you  buy, 

And  forget  your  London  hazes 
For  a  thought  of  the  racing  mad  March  sky 

And  the  March  wind  sowing  the  daisies  ? 
Oh,  buy  for  the  tears  and  dreams  that  start 

To  the  lips  of  him  that  smells  'em, 
And  never  you  think  of  the  broken  heart 

Of  the  country  lad  that  smells  'em. 
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SOW-SORROW. 


COW-SORROW  little  children  call 

The  slender  weed  that  tops  the  grass, 
With  crimson  haze  in  June-tide  sun, 
Rust-red  when  the  June  shadows  pass. 


Sow-sorrow,  once  by  white  hands  pulled 
In  these  deep  fields  beside  the  sea, 

Your  omen,  mocked  with  laughter  then. 
Comes  now  in  utter  sooth  to  me. 

Sow-sorrow,  plant  of  bitter  name, 
You  saw  love,  born  amid  the  grass. 

Fade  swifter  than  your  pendent  bloom, 
A  past  thing  with  all  things  that  pass. 
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SONG  OF  PRAISE  TO  WEST  SUSSEX. 
[To  C.  F.  Cook.] 

TVyTY  heart  is  held  in  the  southern  lands 

By  a  lady  fair  to  see  ; 
Bonny  and  brave  and  bright  she  stands 

And  sets  her  spell  on  me. 
I  wander  a  score  of  weary  ways  ; 

I  follow  the  travelling  sun 
Southward  and  northward,  east  and  west ; 
I  am  no  man's  friend,  I  am  no  man's  guest ; 
Heavy  my  nights  and  dark  my  days 

Till  back  to  her  I've  won. 

Frank  are  her  eyes  of  southern  blue, 

Blue  of  the  seas  and  skies, 
Blue  of  the  first  spring  violet's  hue, 

Blue  of  the  shade  that  flies 
Over  the  hill  and  over  the  plain 

As  the  winds  of  the  seasons  blow. 
Eastward  and  westward,  south  and  north, 
And  the  silent  fleets  of  heaven  sail  forth 
With  their  freight  of  hurrying  gloom  and  rain 

And  their  bridal  gift  of  snow. 
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Sweet  are  her  hands  with  simple  flowers, 

Cowslip  and  hawthorn  spray, 
Ladies-smock  grey  in  the  April  showers, 

Lilac  and  crimson  may. 
Primroses  clustering  under  the  hedge. 

Daisies  agape  at  the  sun, 
Poppies  setting  the  corn  aflame 
With  bacchanal  dancing  that  knows  no  shame, 
Flag-flowers  starring  the  waving  sedge 

Where  the  streams  of  Arun  run. 

Rich  is  her  dower  of  ploughland  brown, 

Of  meadows  that  lip  the  streams, 
Of  beech-hursts  shimmering  up  the  down, 

Of  copses  still  with  dreams. 
Of  pinewoods  stark,  red-stemmed,  and  tall. 

Of  purple  wastes  of  ling. 
Lanes  that  the  sunlight  only  sees 
In  a  dapple  of  shifting  tapestries, 
Haunted  lakes  where  the  moor-hens  call. 

And  hills  where  the  mad  larks  sing. 

But  fairest  of  all  is  her  girdle  rare 

Of  red  down  villages 
That  nestle  away  from  cold  and  care 

Among  their  crowding  trees  ; 
Washington  watching  the  grave  grey  down, 
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Cowfold  and  Chiltington, 
Stopham  and  Pulboro'  girt  with  floods, 
Thakeham  and  Parham  proud  with  woods, 
Petworth  and  comely  Midhurst  town, 

And  jolly  Storrington. 

Go  you  north,  south,  east  or  west, 

The  longest  summer's  day, 
You  shall  have  God's  foison  at  her  breast 

And  a  song  for  all  the  way  ; 
A  song  and  a  smile  when  the  sun's  at  dawn, 

Or  when  the  noon  grows  still. 
Till  the  evening  shadows  creep  and  cling 
From  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  Chancton's  ring, 
And  the  night  is  a  blue  pavilion  drawn 

From  hill  to  bounding  hill. 

Oh,  land  that  holds  my  heart  in  fee, 

Where'er  my  feet  may  roam. 
Dear  land  of  down  and  weald  and  sea, 

I  hear  you  call  me  home. 
Never  the  south  wind  sings  and  sighs, 

But  the  voice  of  your  woods  will  fill 
The  mean  and  empty  leagues  between, 
And  my  heart  grow  fain  for  the  things  unseen, 
For  coombe  and  hurst  and  Sussex  skies 

And  the  breast  of  a  Sussex  hill. 
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MARCH. 
[To  H.  S.  Powell.] 


T  wish  that  I  were  a  bright  March  cloud, 

In  the  arms  of  a  mighty  wind, 
To  leave  the  jaded  face  of  the  streets, 

Their  clauber  and  clatter  behind, 
To  take  the  way  of  the  open  sky, 

The  road  that  pays  no  toll, 
To  the  land  where  free  of  bush  or  tree 

The  billows  of  downland  roll. 

Oh,  for  the  scent  of  the  short,  strong  turf 

That  mirrors  the  changing  sky. 
And  shifts  to  purple  and  blue  and  grey 

As  the  great  cloud-fleets  sail  by  ; 
Where  never  a  bird  or  beast  you  see 

Save  the  lark  thrown  up  to  air 
By  a  passion  of  mirth  too  strong  for  earth. 

He  finds  the  earth  so  fair. 
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How  he  would  shout,  my  grand  north  wind, 

As  we  stormed  those  scarps  of  green, 
On  till  we  swept  down  the  southward  slopes 

Where  the  air  grows  clear  and  keen. 
And  the  turf  grows  thin  on  the  crumbling  chalk, 

And  you  catch  the  far-off  roar, 
Faint  as  murmur  of  bees  or  wind  in  the  trees, 

Of  waves  on  the  Sussex  shore. 

And  his  arms  should  fold  me  closer  still 

In  the  brotherly  strength  of  their  grip, 
As  we  sped  o'er  the  chopping  cross-grained  waves 

Where  the  ocean  liners  dip. 
And  perchance  we  should  meet  the  first  tired  flight 

Of  the  swallows,  and  bid  them  turn 
For  a  season  yet  ere  they  learn  regret 

Of  lands  where  the  sun  can  burn. 

Night  and  day  would  we  roar  and  race. 

Till  the  south  should  tame  his  ire 
In  valleys  that  wheedle  the  blindest  wrath 

And  charm  it  into  desire  ; 
Till  somewhere  or  other  he  set  me  down. 

And  bade  me  sink  to  rest. 
Sans  passion  or  pain,  in  a  gentle  rain 

On  the  kind  Earth-mother's  breast. 
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FROM  PULBORO'  TO  STORRINGTON. 

pROM  Pulboro'  to  Storring-ton,  and  many  a  league 
around, 
Cuckoo-birds  were  calling,  calling,  calling  all  the  way, 
Ringing  out  their  shout  of  love  from  every  hurst  and 
thorpe ; 
Cuckoo-birds  were  calling  in  the  may. 

From  Pulboro'  to  Storrington,  oh  the  budding  thorn. 
The  grave  grey  breadth  of  downland  and  fleecy  dappled 
sky  ! 
in  Parham  woods  the  wind-flowers  were  flooding  every 
side. 
Could  we  be  young  and  pass  the  darlings  by  ? 

From  Pulboro'  to  Storrington  fair  you  were  that  day, 
Pulling  flowers  and  kissing  flowers  for  gladness  in 
the  spring, 
Till  hands  and  lips  grew  tender  with  hands  and  lips  of 
mine. 
And  we  heard  no  more  the  cuckoos  sing. 
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From  Pulboro'  to  Storrington,  oh  the  hour  of  love 
On  crumpled  fern  and  bedding  ling  ;  laugh  and  tear 
and  sigh  ! 

Till  lips  and  birds  grew  silent,  and  the  moon,  a  daffodil. 
Pushed  her  dancing  bloom  athwart  the  sky. 

From  Pulboro'  to  Storrington  now  I  go  alone. 
Alone  I  go  and  slow,  and  sadly  I  remember, 

Parham  woods  are  faded,  never  a  bird  note  rings, 
And  the  great  winds  blow  in  November. 
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LAST  NIGHT. 
[To  M.  D.  Petre.] 


T    AST  night  closed  in  with  windless  rain, 

Such  weeping  of  the  sky, 
As  for  some  grief,  you'd  think  must  drain 
Sad  nature's  eyelids  dry. 


The  world  was  grown  so  very  still, 

In  fathomless  despair  ; 
The  sense  of  some  unbounded  ill 

Loaded  the  resting  air. 

No  sound  save  raindrops  plashing  fast 
On  leaves  and  sodden  mould. 

So  ceaseless  that  they  failed  at  last 
The  wearied  sense  to  hold. 

I  dreamed  before  a  sinking  fire, 

Of  hopes  that  jocund  days 
Had  offered  youth's  superb  desire — 

Love,  wealth,  and  gilded  bays. 
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Corners  and  shadows  all  grev/  quick 

With  faces  half-descried, 
Too  well  remembered,  crowding  thick. 

To  weep,  smile,  and  deride. 

Sleep  freed  me  from  them ;  but  till  then 
My  eyelids  stung  with  tears 

In  thinking  of  those  far  days  when 
A  promise  lit  the  years. 

I  slept,  and  woke.  The  window  pane 
Glimmered  with  coming  day; 

Such  hush  there  was  I  knew  the  rain 
Had  wept  itself  away. 

The  garden  gloomed  in  dim  wet  grey. 

Still,  fragrant,  undefined; 
Only  against  the  growing  day 

Black  larches  stood  outlined. 

No  bird's  song  throbbed,  no  restless  air 
Slipped  in  and  out  the  trees: 

The  world  was  silent,  thoughtful,  fair 
With  sweet  remedial  peace ; 
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Stiller  by  far  than  when  I  slept, 

But  gone  the  aching  mood; 
Sky,  air,  and  earth  hushed  vigil  kept 

O'er  some  new  birth  of  good. 

I  took  the  omen  of  the  hour; 

My  heart  grew  calm  again. 
Stilled  with  the  consciousness  of  power, 

Superber  after  pain. 

Not  wildly  glad,  but  strong  in  peace 

I  faced  without  dismay, 
Like  dew-drenched  flowers  and  dreaming  trees. 

The  issue  of  the  day. 
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LYRICS  AND 
TWO  DRAMATIC  MONOLOGUES 


THE  MIDDLE  YEARS. 

'T'HE  darkness  of  the  middle  years 

Is  such  a  gloom  as  blinds  the  day, 
And  fills  high  noon  with  shapeless  fears 
When  mists  have  sucked  the  sun  away. 

Morning  had  hope  in  dappled  skies, 
And  eve  from  reddened  sunset  bars 

May  strike  a  glory  on  mine  eyes, 
Ere  twilight  twinkle  into  stars. 

But  these  midhours  see  all  things  fade, 
Grow  phantom-like  and  void  of  breath, 

Know  every  joy  and  hope  betrayed 
In  one  vast  certitude  of  death. 

In  a  huge  silence  held  apart, 

My  quaking  spirit  strains  her  ear 

To  catch  the  throb  of  any  heart, 
The  echo  of  a  laugh  or  tear. 
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Oh,  come  to  me  in  this  dark  hour, 
Face  I  have  dreamed  of  all  my  days; 

Break  on  me,  sudden,  like  a  flow'r 
By  child  hands  dropt  in  city  ways. 

Touch  me  and  show  me  you  are  near, 

Hands  glimpsed  in  dreams,  but  never  kissed  ; 

Beat  down  the  crowding  forms  of  fear. 
And  lead  me  stumbling  through  the  mist. 

Dear  heart,  not  strange,  though  all  unknown, 
Shrine  worshipped,  though  withheld  from  view, 

As  to  a  bird  that  storms  have  blown, 
Open,  and  let  me  rest  in  you. 
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4     IF  EVER  MY  DREAMS  COME  TRUE. 

TF  ever  my  dreams  come  true, 

And  a  loud  wind  sings  on  the  hill, 
And  the  blackbird  and  throstle  and  lark 

Are  never  still, 
And  far  in  the  distant  blue 

The  white  sails  fill; 
If  ever  my  dreams  come  true 

'Twill  be  thanks  to  you. 

If  ever  my  dreams  come  true 

And  a  clean  wind  blow  in  my  soul, 
And  all  that  was  sick  and  powerless  and  dead 

Grow  live  and  whole ; 
If  ever  the  hope  I  knew 

Should  reach  its  goal ; 
Oh,  if  ever  my  dreams  come  true, 

Sweet  spring  and  star  of  my  soul, 
'Twill  be  thanks  to  you. 
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RONDEAU. 

\X7'HEN  death  draws  near  I  hope  no  winter  day 

Behind  the  tortured  elms  will  sHnk  away 
In  hopeless  sunset,  plagued  with  plangent  wind. 
My  stricken  soul  would  grieve  itself  to  find 
Breathed  forth  to  roam  in  the  chill  general  grey. 

Nor  let  the  slow  sad  splendours  of  decay 
Redden  the  misty  land,  nor  hawthorn  spray 
Shew  the  first  eyes  of  spring  long  yearning  bhnd, 
When  death  draws  near. 

Rather  I  hope  when  quivering  noon  holds  sway 
O'er  sun-drank  fields,  and  bright  scythes  lip  the  hay, 
So  sated  that  I  leave  no  joy  behind. 
While  no  regret  blows  storm  across  my  mind, 
To  part  from  nature  in  calm  kindly  way. 
When  death  draws  near. 
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TO  SAINT  VALENTINE. 


'OISHOP  and  Martyr,'  that  is  all 

My  roving  casual  search  discovers, 
Of  you,  dear  Saint,  v,^hose  festival 
Chimes  sweet  with  rhymes  and  sighs  of  lovers. 


Race  ?  Date  ?  And  Story  ?  Ne'er  a  sign 
Escapes  the  Prayerbook's  grim  decorum  ; 

Your  history's  somewhere,  I  divine, 
In  Vitae  Metricae  Sanctorum. 

I  would  I  knew  it :  how  you  came 

To  stand  to  flippant  later  ages 
Patron  of  love-knots,  hearts  aflame. 

Vows,  tears,  and  lamely  rhyming  pages. 

Were  you  the  subject  years  ago, 

When  Europe  boiled  with  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Of  nod  and  whisper?  Did  you  know 

The  hiss  of  mean  parochial  scandal  ? 
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I  trust  not.   I  would  think  of  you 

As  celibate,  but  sweetly  human, 
Saint,  but  with  kindly  tolerant  view 

Of  less  ascetic  man  and  woman  : 

Friar  Lawrence  of  a  jarring  age. 

Friend  of  young  hearts  with  grief  o'er-laden, 
With  gentlest  smile  and  counsel  sage 

For  star-crossed  youth  and  tearful  maiden. 

A  guess  !  Dark  ages  hold  you  fast 

Past  all  recovery  of  our  vision. 
We've  come  to  think  of  you  at  last 

Merely  as  troubling  Post's  precision. 

And  yet  I  love  your  day  that  blows 
A  waft  of  spring  and  love  and  roses. 

When  young  blood  races,  leaps,  and  glows, 
And  young  hands  reach  at  rhymes  and  roses. 
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LOVE  IN  JELLICOE. 

'Is  there  room  for  romance,'  asked  the  Noodle,  heavily,  'in  those  long,  low, 
mean  streets  of  brick  houses,  the  red  cancerous  filaments  that  enmesh  the 
heart  of  London — that  hideous  Jellicoe  district  for  instance?' 
'May  comes  even  to  Jellicoe,  I  think,'  Claudius  answered.  'Anyhow,  I  once 
went  to  Jellicoe  in  May,  and  had  a  very  genuine  romance  there.' 

—  The  Qonquests  of  Qlaudius,  p.  179. 

'T^O  Jellicoe  Street,  when  spring  comes  roaming, 

She  brings  no  cowslips,  no  crimson  may, 
No  drowsy  murmur  from  nests  at  gloaming, 

No  blackbird's  gossip  at  break  of  day. 
Just  a  longer  dusk  for  the  children's  playing, 

An  earlier  dawn  for  tired  eyes  to  see. 
That's  all  that  Jellicoe  knows  of  maying ; 

But  it's  Jellicoe  Street  where  I  would  be. 

For  in  Jellicoe  Street  I've  a  spell  for  dreaming. 

At  shut  of  day,  in  a  tiny  room — 
Two  dear  white  hands  and  a  small  face  gleaming. 

Like  night-flowers  lustrous  across  the  gloom. 
A  kiss,  and  the  old  world's  wildest  maytime 

Glowed  never  so  passionate,  strange,  and  sweet. 
As  the  lingering  hour  at  the  last  of  daytime 

Beside  the  window  in  Jellicoe  Street. 
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WITH  A  VALENTINE. 


T^HE  sullen  sunset,  o'er  the  blackening  down, 

Has  glowed  and  waned  and  wholly  died  away; 
And  now  a  fiercer  anger  shakes  the  day 
And  whirls  the  snowflake  through  the  twilight  brown. 
How  is  the  day  with  you, 
Far  in  the  happier  west, 
Where  the  sun  is  slower  to  rest? 
How  is  the  day  with  you, 
Far  in  the  kinder  west? 

Have  the  hours  smiled  or  frowned,  been  swift  or  slow? 
What  may  the  guerdon  of  their  passage  be? 
Say,  have  they  come  with  courtier  gifts  to  thee. 

Or  like  mere  huckster-folk  who  trade  and  go? 
Hasyourgarden  gleamed  for  an  hour 
And  won  you  forth  awhile, 
To  seek  a  welcoming  smile 
From  some  sweet  early  flower, 
A  snowdrop  forgetting  to  cower, 
Unheeding  the  season's  guile? 
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Or  have  you  dreamed,  sweet  slave  of  Fancy's  chain, 
All  day  before  the  hissing  logs  of  oak, 
And  watched  the  snowfiakes,  like  white  fairy  folk. 

Come  drifting  soft  against  the  leaded  pane? 
I  think  I  see  you  there. 
As  the  fire  leaps  up  and  dies, 
And  now  is  fain  of  your  eyes, 
And  now  grows  bold  with  your  hair. 
I  think  I  see  you  there 
As  the  fire  leaps  up  and  dies. 

You  have  not  wept?  Come,  sweet-heart,  answer  *nay'; 
Not  grown  at  one  with  Nature's  aching  mood, 
Or  atheist  of  April's  coming  good, 

So  oft  deferred  to  be  the  gift  of  May? 

If  you  despair  of  the  Spring, 
He  never  will  come  again 
To  tremble  from  shrine  to  rain 
And  chatter  v/ith  swallow  a-wing, 
And  never  the  hyacinth  swing 
Its  bells,  or  the  daisy  chain 
Be  woven  by  children,  who  sing 
That  Spring  is  come  again. 
If  you  despair  of  the  Spring. 
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Or  have  you  mocked  the  season,  love,  and  strayed 
In  amorous  Arden's  shades,  and  seen  the  sea 
Whiten  on  magic  shores,  while  melody 

Thrilled  from  the  harp  that  tricksy  Ariel  played? 
Or  felt  the  summer  night 
Thrilling  with  lover's  sighs, 
And  pierced  the  dark  for  eyes 
Dreamy  with  dreamed  delight? 
Or  learned  from  elfin  sprite 
Where  Queen  Titania  lies? 

But  must  I  love  to  dream  that  you  caress 
The  faded  poppy  flowers  and  bearded  grain, 
We  stole  from  August  and  the  greedy  wain, 

The  violets  filched  from  hem  of  April's  dress; 

And,  so  caressing,  feel  the  elder  tree 

Cast  snares  of  summer  round  us,  nor  forget 
How  oft  about  the  flowers  our  hands  have  met; 

And,  from  their  blooms  outworn,  take  thought  of  me. 
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RONDEAU. 

T  SHALL  not  see  the  glad  incoming  year ; 

No  April  tremulous  'mid  joy  and  fear, 
With  eyes  of  pleasure  under  lids  of  pain, 
Will  stir  my  heart  to  doubt  and  hope  again, 
Or  teach  me  faith  as  violets  appear. 


Be  kind  then  for  a  little ;  let  me  hear 
Your  voice,  your  laugh,  your  footstep,  ever  near; 
Feel  at  the  last  your  lips  that  through  death's  strain 
,  I  shall  not  see. 

Then  go  your  way  in  peace.  I  claim  no  tear. 
No  shrine  within  your  soul.  Where  you  may  steer 
Across  Love's  deep,  what  sunshine  and  what  rain 
Heaven  sends  upon  you,  and  what  shores  are  fain 
Of  your  heart's  bark,  or  where  you  land,  my  dear, 

I  shall  not  see. 
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A  YEAR'S  MIND. 

TV/TARCH,  and  a  wind  that  sweeps 

Through  a  far  glad  sky  ; 
Clouds  piled  in  jostling  heaps  ; 

Shadows  that  fly; 
A  lark,  a  strayed  song  in  the  air  above ; 
Two  hearts  in  the  bright  strong  vs^eather 
Half  in  love ; 
Four  feet  straying  together 

A  little  way  into  love. 

June  and  a  riot  of  roses; 

Scents  subtle  and  strong; 
Blue  noon  that  drones  and  dozes; 

Murmurous  song 
Of  breeze  and  bees  in  the  fir-tops  above; 
Two  hearts  in  the  languorous  weather 
Beating  to  love; 
Four  hands  straining  together 

And  thinking  to  prison  love. 
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Straight  grey  rain  in  September 

And  red  dropping  leaves ; 
Stripped  fields  that  scarce  remember 

The  jocund  sheaves; 
Last  shrill  cry  of  the  swallow  on  wing  to  rove; 
Two  mouths  that  mock  at  the  weather, 
Brimming  with  love ; 
Two  souls  wandered  together 
Oh !  ever  so  far  in  love. 

Fierce  bitter  laugh  of  December; 

Dun,  cold,  sullen  day; 
Fields  with  no  June  to  remember 

And  no  hope  of  May; 
Grey  earth  as  old  as  the  grey  sky  above ; 
Two  hearts  in  the  pitiless  weather 
So  out  of  love ; 
Four  lips,  once  ever  together, 

Grown  weary  of  lying  and  love. 
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RONDEAU. 

/^OME  back  again,  but  not  in  sleep's  deceit. 
Too  oft  at  dawn  the  shaken  curtains  cheat 
My  half-waked  sense  to  dream  your  sacred  gown 
Flutters  beside  me,  or  vine-tendrils,  blown 
Against  the  pane,  seem  your  returning  feet. 


Nor  yet  when  night  draws  down  and  sad  thoughts  greet 
The  shivering  shadows,  let  your  image  sweet. 
Wan  as  faint  ghost-chimes  from  some  sea-whelmed  town 

Come  back  again. 

But  come  alive  and  real,  young  and  fleet. 
Or  old  and  grey — what  care  I  so  we  meet 
Somewhere,  somehow.  Beneath  the  windstormed  down, 
Where  drifted  April  murmurs  seer  and  brown, 
Or  through  the  tumult  of  the  jade-faced  street, 

Come  back  again. 
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TO  A  DERELICT. 
[To  Gabriel  Gillett.] 

r)UGLER  here  in  the  dingy  street, 

Mid  a  crowd  of  children  gaping  wide 
At  your  crutch  and  ribbon  and  shattered  feet, 
Things  they  half  marvel  at,  half  deride. 

What  do  you  see  with  your  brave  blue  eyes 
As  your  music  quivers  and  thrills  and  calls? 

A  kopje  stark  under  cloudless  skies,  . 
A  line  that  wavers  and  reels  and  falls. 

It's  never  your  bugle's  notes  you  hear, 
But  the  dry  harsh  voices  of  men  at  bay 

With  the  cartridges  spent  and  the  foemen  near 
And  relief  a  score  of  miles  away. 

Singing  bullet  and  screaming  shell, 
Order  and  groan  and  curse  and  prayer; 

And  you  raise  your  eyes  from  that  reeking  hell 
To  the  vultures  watching  poised  in  air. 

Bugler,  blowing  your  gallant  lay 

And  dreaming  back  to  the  death-swept  hill. 
What  need  to  tell  you  the  truth  to-day — 

The  kindest  bullets  are  those  that  kill? 
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FRIMUTELLE  OF  THE  GRAIL. 

'In  Mount  Montsalvat  abode  the  mystery  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  that  is  called  of 
men  the  Sancgrcal,  and  there  watched  over  it  virgin  knights,  and  onlv  their  King 
might  wive  him  and  beget  children  to  be  kings  after  that  he  was  dead.  Now,  for 
long  was  Sir  Titurellc  King  there,  a  holy  man  and  a  good  knight  of  his  hands; 
and  after  him  his  son  Frimiitclle.  But,  albeit  he  too  was  a  valiant  knight  and  a 
lover  of  all  high  and  noble  deeds,  in  his  joiirneyings  he  met  a  paynim  maid, 
Floramie,  that  so  won  upon  him  by  her  heathenish  spells  and  subtiltv  that  he 
would  fain  have  her  to  wife.Whereof  his  knights  were  exceeding  wroth,and  rose  all 
against  him,  and  war  was  between  them,  in  which  war  was  King  Frimutelle  slain.' 

TX/'HAT  were  the  names  of  gods  she  told  me  o'er? — 

Ares  and  Aphrodite,  Hera,  Zeus. 
The  wolf  and  vulture  hold  their  temples  now, 
But  men  have  loved  them ;  nay,  she  loves  them  still, 
She,  the  pale  girl,  who  scarce  had  heard  of  Christ, 
And  asked  me,  when  I  said  I  worshipped  him, 
'Was  he  the  young,  sad  god  men  worshipped  now 
With  heavy  hearts  and  faces  grey  with  tears, 
Whose  death  lay  one  chill  shadow  o'er  the  world 
Darkening  Olympus  ;  so  that  all  her  gods 
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Had  stol'n  away  to  bide  his  fall,  and  wait 

Their  day  of  home-coming  to  men's  hearts  again?' 

She  only  knew  the  cross,  the  hour  of  blood 

And  moonlit  agony  of  Gethsemane, 

And  Golgotha  amurk  in  affrighted  night. 

But  as  I  told  the  tale  of  Bethlehem, 

Of  Nazareth's  subjection,  and  the  love 

Of  the  maid-mother,  she  hung  on  my  words. 

Her  morning  eyes  grew  noon  of  wonder  wide 

And  then  a  dusk  of  tears.  At  last  she  said : 

'A  child-god !  ah,  how  strange,  how  strange  that  seems 

And  yet  how  dear !  A  tiny,  weak-limbed  child. 

Crying  for  food  and  soothed  asleep  at  last 

With  lips  of  rapturous  motherhood.  We  have  no  child 

Among  our  gods,  save  tearful  merry  Eros 

With  shafts  and  bow,  and  he  is  old — so  old — 

With  long  years  plying  at  his  elfin  trade. 

But  I  love  children.  Wilt  thou  tell  me  more. 

Coming  some  morning  like  a  god  dropped  down 

From  the  black  pine-woods?'  Here  she  ceased,  and  I — 

I  should  have  turned  away  nor  answered  ought. 
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Am  I  not  God's  own  knight  and  Lord  of  the  Grail? 

Lord  of  the  Grail !  why,  I  grow  sick  with  fear 

At  the  mere  name.  Nay,  I  would  do  no  wrong, 

But  I  am  young  and  know  not.  Life  is  strange 

And  manifold ;  so  many  lives — not  ours. 

Dumb  in  the  silence  of  the  sanctuary — 

But  lives  of  music  'neath  the  trancdd  state 

Of  eastern  moons,  in  gardens  where  love  weeps 

By  illimitable  waters ;  or  stern  lives 

Of  barbarous  men  that  meet  and  strike  and  clash 

In  arms  at  northern  daybreak.  Echoes  blow 

Across  the  pines.  I  dream  of  swords  and  sighs ; 

Faces  of  joys  and  sorrow  crowd  my  sleep  ; 

I  scarce  can  breathe  here.  Nay,  I  love  the  Christ, 

And  fain  would  serve  him.  Is  it  only  here 

One  finds  his  footprints,  stamped  in  blood,  to  heaven  ? 

In  that  great  world  that  jars  in  shock  of  spears. 

In  perilous  haps  of  arm^d  errantry, 

Is  Christ  not  there  in  every  deed  well  done  ? 

I  grow  afraid  of  this  place.  Lo,  to-day, 

As  I  looked  back  this  morning,  when  the  sun 
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Rolled  up  the  misty  curtains  from  the  world, 

This  palace  gleamed  dead-pale  through  vapoury  swathes, 

Wan  as  a  corpse  beneath  its  cerements  swayed 

By  passing  draughts,  or  like  a  marble  tomb 

Shut  o'er  the  hearts,  grown  dust,  of  passionate  men. 

We  are  all  ghosts  here,  shades,     and  I  would  live ; 

I  know  not  how  or  where,  but  in  the  sun 

And  fiercely.  All  unknowing  I  have  dreamed ; 

Now  dreams  and  longings  clothe  themselves  in  shape 

And  beckon  me.  Hoarse  seas  of  old  romance 

From  the  red  verge  of  sunset  call  my  sail. 

I  feel  their  tides  in  lordship  or  my  blood; 

I  smell  sweet  perfumes;  out  of  perished  lands 

The  laughter  of  dead  lovers  sings  me  spells. 

Let  me  go  forth  and  breathe. — But  I  serve  Christ ! 

Yea,  I  serve  Christ  the  conqueror,  Christ  who  breathes 

Word  of  his  resurrection  in  each  flower ; 

The  Christ  of  Easter  morn,  not  the  wan  god 

Who  writhes  above  the  altar  'neath  defeat. 

I  fain  would  find  him  everywhere  enshrined. 

In  every  act,  and  not  in  prayer  alone. 
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His  is  the  pulse  of  joy  that  brings  the  leaf, 

That  makes  a  vocal  Eden  of  each  nest ; 

His  is  the  voice  eternal  'neath  the  wail 

Of  babe  to  mother,  and  the  happy  laugh 

Of  lover  or  of  maid,  and  sigh  supreme 

Of  brides  in  close-kissed  hours  of  nuptial  dark. 
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AT  THE  OTHER  BAR. 
[To  Cyril  Starkey,  1902] 

/^OME,  let  me  in! — its  only  just  eleven: 

There's  the  last  stroke  now.  No  one's  looking  on; 
And  you're  not  generally  particular 
When  it's  old  friends.  You  won't?  Oh,  yes,  you  will, 
Like  a  good  girl.  What's  up?  No,  I'm  not  drunk — 
Haven't  touched  drink  all  day,  so  'elp  me  Gawd ! 
And  want  it  now.  Flushed  am  I,  shaky  too? 
Well,  it's  not  drink.  I've  had  to  run,  you  see — 
Run  like  the  wind.  The  coppers?  Not  this  time. 
These  London  streets  have  sights  to  turn  one's  tail 
Besides  the  Law's  blue  arm.  There,  that's  a  dear! 
A  four  of  brandy.  See,  I'll  pay  you  down ; 
Don't  give  me  change:  I'll  work  it  off  in  kind. 
It's  steadying  stuff.  My  heart  was  like  a  ram 
Bumping  my  ribs.  Don't  look  so  cross,  my  dear, 
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And  turn  your  head.  We  used  to  be  such  friends. 

You  Hked  me  'cos  they  called  me  'gentleman,' 

And  'cos  the  drink  was  quieter  in  me  — 

Brought  out  less  beast,  no,  half  unveiled  the  god 

They  say  there's  in  us.  What  is  it  to-night 

That  makes  you  change  just  when  I  want  a  friend? 

Don't  I  remember?  On  my  honour,  no. 

Well     oh,  but  come,  you're  thinking  still  of  that? 

I  was  wrong,  I  admit  it.  I  was  drunk — 

Had  been  at  it  all  day— you  might  have  known— 

And  then  'twas  half  you're  fault— you  shouldn't  walk 

Down  lonely  alleys  with  your  skirts  held  high 

And  talk  of  things  you  talked  of.  I'm  no  saint. 

No  Galahad,  to  take  maids  under  wing 

And  convoy  them  without  a  kiss  for  pay. 

Come,  am  I  ?  Anyhow,  you  got  off  safe 

All  but  a  kiss;  and  you've  been  kissed  before. 

'Seventeen  and  kissed  all  over';  what  was  that 

You  said  that  made  us  laugh  the  other  night 

When  someone  started  teasing  for  your  age? 

You  will  forget  now,  won't  you?  Show  we're  friends, 
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And  take  a  glass  of  anything  you  like 

To  drown  remembrance  of  such  follies  in. 

I'll  stand  the  shot.  To  the  good  Genius!  Oh, 

You  don't  know  Greek.  I  talk  Greek  when  I'm  drunk. 

I've  noticed  there's  a  devil  in  the  drink — 

A  female  fiend,  I  fancy — cranked,  perverse, 

A  kind  of  alcoholic  Ariel, 

Lover  of  tricks,  who  likes  to  cloud  your  mind 

With  just  one  glass  on  days  when  work's  to  do; 

And  then  some  night,  when  all  your  wearied  brain 

Glows  like  a  furnace,  and  your  heart's  one  ache, 

And  every  way  you  turn  your  eyes  you  see 

Old  friends,  old  faces,  things  far  best  forgot 

That  God  calls  up  remorseless  from  the  past 

To  sear  our  souls  and  give  him  sport  an  hour; 

Then  when  you  turn  to  drink  such  sights  away 

She  (that's  the  fiend  I  spoke  of )  gelds  the  glass. 

Makes  it  like  water:  no,  far  worse  than  that. 

Gives  it  some  cursed  power  to  thrill  each  nerve 

With  double  feeling,  quicken  every  thought. 

Make  vivider  each  picture,  and  dry  tears 
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It  were  so  good  to  shed  at  such  a  time; 

Till  memory  hems  you  round  with  walls  of  flame 

Closer  and  closer  pressing,  no  escape. 

Along  whate'er  crazed  track  of  thought  you  plunge 

Each  leads  you  back  to  that  worst  hell— your  self. 

Glass  follows  glass,  and  so  the  torture  grows, 

Till,  strained  to  bursting,  sudden  stops  your  heart; 

Blind  blanks  your  brain,  and  down  you  crash—  a  log, 

To  taste  the  joys  of  coming  to  at  last. 

Spitting  the  filthy  dregs  off  black  scorched  tongue ; 

Eyes  bloated  bullets,  hands  mere  jerky  claws, 

Tremulous,  sick,  and  prime  ill— still  yourself. 

I'm  so  to-night;  But  no,  don't  be  afraid! — 

I  won't  drop  here.  A  half  hour's  quiet  talk. 

Your  woman's  soothing  chatter,  and  I'll  go 

Back  home  again  to  fight  my  ghosts  alone. 

My  ghosts  1  You  giggle !  Strange  that  I  should  see 

Phantoms  more  human  than  the  reptile  shapes 

That  punish  a  debauch!  I  do,  though,  scores 

And  scores  of  them ;  but  never  till  to-night 

Out  of  my  room;  and  then — O  God!  I  reel 
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Sick  with  the  sight  still.  How  the  gas  lamps'  light 
Flickered  like  obscene  fingers  o'er  her  face, 
Pale  'neath  the  paint,  the  large  eyes  black  and  dull 
Like  windows  of  a  house  that  holds  a  corpse, 
The  body  rigid. 

Shall  I  tell  you  all? 
I  must  tell  someone,  must  talk  out  myself. 
Why  not  to  you?  You  wouldn't  understand, 
You  who  eat,  drink,  sleep,  whose  highest  hope 
Is  that  some  day  you'll  half  storm,  half  caress 
The  Boss  into  making  an  honest  woman  of  you. 
I  don't  want  understanding,  sympathy; 
I  only  want  to  talk.  While  one  keeps  dumb 
These  vampires  bloat  and  batten.  Shape  them  out 
In  words  to  someone,  half  their  horror's  gone. 
They're  like  fine  drawings  dilettanti  hide 
Out  of  the  light  that  fades  their  subtler  lines. 
They  call  me  'gentleman,'  you  know;  half  sneer 
And  half  respect  for  something  I  possess. 
Some  trifling  knack  of  carriage  and  of  speech. 
That  marks  me  as  less  bestial  than  themselves. 
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I  was  one  once,  though — came  of  honest  stock  : 

Parson  and  soldier,  soldier,  parson  again, 

Sound  alternation  through  two  hundred  years; 

Nowise  remarkable  for  honours  or  deeds. 

But  good  plain  folk,  stiff  with  a  good  plain  pride 

That  starched  their  necks  against  the  fungus  brood 

Of  mustard  Baronet  and  candle  Knight, 

Marquis  of  bacon  and  Duke  brewed  in  vats  ; 

Poor  as  you  like.  That  s  where  the  rub  came  in — 

For  me,  at  least— me  whom  they  meant  should  serve 

Our  holier  patron,  since  my  brains  were  quick; 

Win  to  a  Fellowship  or  Canonry, 

Glebe,  roses,  port,  and  Aristophanes. 

I  passed  through  school  with  credit  and  some  praise; 

Then  came  the  'Varsity — Oxford.  Magic  name ! 

You  who  rot  here  'mid  beer  and  stale  black  shag, 

Never  see  anything  but  heaped  up  roofs. 

With  now  and  then  a  Music  Hall  front  lit  up 

For  architectural  triumph,  what  should  you, 

What  can  you,  know  or  guess  or  realise 

Of  the  grave  town  that  throws  her  spires  aloft 
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O'er  sentinel  poplars  and  dreams  her  stone  dreams 

In  which  the  moments  are  whole  centuries, 

With,  as  it  were,  a  sleepy  tolerance 

For  all  the  generous,  noisy,  youthful  life 

Poured  through  her  streets?  How  can  I  show  it  you? 

Lordly  Tom  Gate,  and  self-possessed  All  Souls, 

The  Isis  churned  with  flashing  oars  and  deaf 

With  emulous  shouting;  or  the  peaceful  Cher 

Dappled  with  shifting  shadow,  willow-grey; 

John's  Gardens'  timeless  calm.  All  beauty's  there 

At  any  hour,  in  shadowless  clear  dawn. 

Fierce  noon;  but  best  at  evening,  summer  night. 

With  Magdalen  tov/er  God's  finger  through  the  dusk 

Against  the  peach-bloom  bars  that  shut  the  High 

As  you  trudge  in  from  Iffley  .  .  . 

Then  the  life — 
The  life  of  racing  pulses,  tireless  limbs, 
Hearts  fervent  with  youth's  first  fine  generous  fire, 
And  lips  that  never  can  let  laughter  go ; 
I  tell  you,  sometimes  in  the  shameless  nights 
It  all  comes  back  to  me — the  kind  embrace 
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Of  strong  young  arms,  the  boyish  serious  talk 
That  roamed  so  far  and  passed  the  hours  so  fast, 
One  scarcely  could  believe  that  dawn  peered  in 
Grey  on  the  splendid  dreams  the  wine  had  raised. 
It  makes  my  eyeballs  prick  and  smart  with  tears. 
Don't  grin,  who  never  cry  unless  you're  struck 
Or  semi-maudlin  !  Let  me  hurry  on  : 
Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes,  at  my  halcyon  days. 
My  halcyon  days,  not  all  unclouded  though, 
For  I  was  poor,  and  Oxford's  not  the  place 
For  empty  pockets,  unless  you're  content 
To  play  the  smug,  see  no  one,  and  read  hard. 
With  dusty  dons'  approval  for  reward. 
'Twasn't  my  way.  I  wanted  life,  and  lived — 
Cards,  supper,  jaunts  to  London,  dashing  friends. 
Smart  rooms  (blue  china  was  the  rage  just  then). 
They  all  cost  money,  though.  So  one  fine  day 
I  woke  to  find  myself  rotten  with  debts, 
And  not  a  stiver.  What  was  I  to  do? 
I  couldn't  turn  to  home,  where  screw  and  pinch 
Made  precious  cheese-parings  and  candle  ends, 
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That  I,  the  clever  one,  might  have  my  chance. 

I  couldn't  tell  them.  And  then  came  an  hour 

When — oh,  you  know — I'm  not  the  first  who's  failed 

Before  a  cheque-book  and  a  handy  pen. 

Nine  out  of  ten  would  have  succumbed  as  I, 

And  then  escaped  scot  free.  I  was  the  tenth, 

God  hated.  Well,  he  wouldn't  prosecute; 

He'd  been  my  friend,  you  see,  and  begged  me  off 

(With  half  my  brains,  he's  high  in  office  now), 

I  had  to  go;  and  then  began  a  time 

111  to  look  back  on  down  at  the  old  home. 

Among  the  faces  lined  by  my  disgrace, 

The  heads  bowed  low  and  proud  eyes  grown  ashamed 

After  so  many  years  of  facing  the  world 

With  conscious  probity.  I  mooned  and  mouched. 

Passed  the  days  somehow,  fleshed  my  quill  first  then, 

And  at  the  last  fell  head  and  ears  in  love 

From  utter  boredom.  I  remember  well 

The  day  when  I  first  saw  her,  apple  bloom 

Drifted  down  on  her  hair  from  orchard  trees. 

And  lush  grass  to  her  ankles;  just  seventeen, 
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Fresh  as  a  primrose  g-reensheathed  yesternight. 

And  I  was  only  twenty,  and  sore  pressed 

For  someone  not  a  symbol  of  reproach. 

She  didn't  know  my  story,  didn't  know 

Anything,  indeed,  save  that  the  sky  was  blue 

And  April  drawing  out  her  womanhood 

In  vague  strange  yearnings.  So  it  all  began. 

We  drifted  on,  she  an  unconscious  child, 

And  I — I  swear  I  never  meant  her  wrong; 

Hardly  a  thought  of  it  had  crossed  my  mind. 

And  then  one  summer  evening,  scented  dusk, 

A  darkling  lane,  her  soft  arm.s  round  my  neck, 

Her  mouth  abrim  with  kisses  warm  at  mine, — 

And     well,  I'm  no  saint  as  I  said  before. 

No  Galahad;  I  didn't  mean  to  lie  - 

Meant  all  I  said.  I  would  have  married  her. 

But  the  next  morning  brought  a  chance  at  last, 

A  letter  from  a  friend  abroad — an  offer 

Of  work  well  paid,  a  situation  sure, 

And  probable  advancement.  I  must  start 

At  once  or  all  was  lost.  What  would  you  have? 
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I'd  been  athirst  for  work,  mad  to  be  free 

From  the  grey  faces  and  the  silent  stabs 

You  get  from  faltering  voices,  lagging  steps. 

I'd  grown  to  hate  them  so.  I  scrawled  a  line, 

Promised  return — bade  her  have  heart — and  went. 

Perhaps  she  never  got  it;  you  can't  trust 

Those  louts  of  country  folk  with  even  a  note. 

She  never  answered  anyhow;  and  I — 

Well,  all  was  new  and  strange — a  foreign  land, 

Fresh  faces,  colours,  thoughts,  and  work  to  do. 

I  didn't  mean,  God  knows!  to  quite  forget. 

But,  there,  things  change  and  veer  so.  What  to-day 

Bulks  master  passion  dwindles  down  and  fades, 

In  cold  to-morrow's  grey  of  common  sense. 

To  just  a  youthful  folly  of  the  blood; 

A  trifle  to  be  laughed  at  in  high  noon, 

A  dream  to  wake  a  stream  of  sentiment 

When  sunset  or  still  midnight  prompts  to  thought 

And  recollection.  She  was  in  my  mind 

Often  enough,  you  understand,  but  changed — 

A  shadow  from  the  past.  I  used  to  plan 
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What  had  befallen  her;  how  no  one  guessed 

Her  girlhood's  trip— a  mere  child's  error;  how 

She  settled  down  joined  to  some  worthy  Hodge, 

Played  wife  and  mother,  and  how,  sometimes,  when, 

The  day's  work  over,  she  could  stand  and  rest 

In  the  warm  twilight,  she  remembered  me. 

Such  fancies  grew  to  have  a  curious  charm — 

Became  a  kind  of  sanctuary  to  seek, 

From  the  wild  life  I  drifted  soon  into: 

A  breath  of  something  pure  across  the  reek 

Of  filth  and  prurience  of  the  third-rate  East 

That  I  had  gone  to.  I  soon  failed  again, 

Publicly  this  time:  lost  my  place,  and  sank 

Deeper  into  the  dead  sea  that  chokes  my  kind. 

I  drifted  on.  There's  scarce  a  trade,  I  think, 

I've  not  plied  in  my  time,  and  scarce  a  town 

In  Europe  and  Asia  that  hasn't  seen 

My  name  grow  spottier,  and  curled  its  nose 

At  my  ill  odour.  And  still  through  the  shame. 

The  want,  the  crime,  I  clung  to  that  one  dream— 

The  happy  wife  and  mother,  one  at  least 
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Who'd  taken  no  harm  from  me,  who  prayed,  mayhap, 
For  the  man  God  must  tire  of  hearing  cursed — 
The  pariah  and  outcast. 

I  drifted  on ; 
Saw  men  and  cities,  Hke  the  Ithacan, 
Till  some  chance  brought  me  home  again.  Home!  home! 
The  world  curled  dog-lips  at  me,  spitting  scorn. 
My  home  had  clean  forgotten  me,  of  course; 
Had  spent  the  intervening  years  in  living  down 
The  ill-fame  I  had  brought  it.  Oh  don't  think 
I  sought  to  wake  its  memory.  Let  them  go, 
My  kin^the  stone-cold  and  respectable. 
I  ask  no  favours  of  them.  Come,  don't  yawn! 
I'm  near  the  end  now. 

You  know  how  I  live 
The  blank  years  through  now;  how  I  drink  and  drink, 
Get  sober  enough  to  earn  a  coin  or  two, 
My  pen  a  prostitute  to  any  itch 
The  publishers  can  tickle,  and  then  drink 
Blindness  upon  me  once  again.  You  wondered 
Why  I  was  flush  to-night.  I  saw  your  eyes 
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Grow  wide  as  I  laid  ready  money  down 
For  all  I've  had.  I've  been  saving,  you  know. 
What  for?  I'll  tell  you.  There's  one  luxury 
Men  keep  on  needing,  men,  at  least,  like  me. 
That  costs  you  more  than  drink.  You  understand? 
Don't  blush;  you  know  my  meaning.  Well,  I  went 
Where  such  joys  flaunt  for  sale     the  market-place 
Of  curious  goods,  no  hundred  miles  away. 
I'ts  cold  and  wet  to-night,  the  gas-lamps  miss 
Their  usual  throng.  I  roamed  along  a  street 
I'd  often  fished  before,  and  ne'er  a  voice 
Clamoured  for  custom,  ne'er  a  petticoat 
Whisked  invitation  at  me.  Then  I  turned 
Down  a  dark  court,  tall  buildings  looming  black 
On  either  hand.  I  meant  to  reach  a  lane 
I'd  ne'er  known  fail  me  at  starvation-point. 
When  sudden  from  a  gateway  shot  a  hand. 
Grappled  my  sleeve,  and  checked  me  with  a  start. 
A  face  was  thrust  in  mine;  a  voice  began 
Some  one  of  the  popular  Venus's  outworn  lures. 
A  lamp,  blown  blue,  jerked  heaving  light  and  shade 
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Across  the  place  and  made  it  hard  to  see. 
I  peered  down  blindly,  mind  not  yet  made  up 
(I've  some  taste  still  in  women  as  in  books) ; 
Then  with  a  shriek  drew  back,  and  caught  the  cold, 
Firm,  brutally  real  lamp-post,  part-support 
For  frame  struck  helpless,  part  stern  evidence 
No  nightmare  horror's  fingers  choked  my  breath. 
She  paused  astonished,  half  afraid,  maybe, 
Unrecognising  wholly,  shot  a  laugh 
Over  the  thin  lips  the  paint  lay  on  like  glue. 
Stretched  her  face  forward  in  the  lamplight's  ring. 
And  chattered  chaff  of  some  kind.  There  I  hung; 
Not  amazed,  mind  you;  not  ashamed,  not  shocked. 
Not  penitent,  but  only  so  afraid. 
D'you  know  what  fear  is,  not  the  common  sort 
Of  blows  or  gaol  or  sickness — nay,  or  death — 
But  fear  that  dries  your  soul  and  chills  your  brain, 
Loosens  each  nerve  and  muscle,  bids  you  gape 
Loud-toothed  upon  the  horror  for  mere  lack 
Of  power  or  will  to  turn  your  head  away? 
Minutes  or  aeons— what  was  time  to  me 
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While  I  lolled  there  and  saw  the  old  spectre  life 

Draw  from  her  face  the  veil  and  look  her  worst 

Straight  in  my  eyes?  It  can't  have  been  so  long 

Before  my  stupid  silence  brought  a  curse, 

An  odorous  obscensity  round  and  full, 

Out  of  the  mouth  I'd  dreamed  of  murmuring  prayers 

Over  a  child's  bed  for  her  early  love. 

She  turned  away.  My  nerves  grew  stiff  again, 

My  muscles  supple,  I  used  to  run  the  mile 

For  Oxford  once.  No  Queen's  Club  track  e'er  felt 

Feet  throb  and  beat  as  mine  did,  then  away 

From  the  fell  sight,  the  wild  fear  fast  agrip. 

And  plying  lash  and  goad.  I  flew,  not  ran — 

Scenis  agitatus  Oresies—vfhafs  the  line? 

The  poor  torn  soul  I  loved  so  in  the  play, 

With  all  his  human  vengeance  made  so  small 

By  those  dire  shapes  that  leaped  forth  from  the  act. 

Headlong  I  sped.  The  night  seemed  full  of  eyes — 

Cold,  calm,  hard  eyes  of  judgment,  moon  and  stars, 

Lamps,  lighted  windows,  every  one  a  glance — 

And  that  glance  scorn,  I  turned  and  dodged  and  screwed, 
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Racing  away,  not— not  from  her — no — no; 
Just  from  myself— the  self  I'd  seen  at  last. 
Cold  tears  leaped  from  my  eyes,  and  joined  the  sweat 
My  brow  poured  forth ;  thought,  soul,  went  flickering  down, 
Browbeat  and  blown  by  that  appalling  fear. 
I  stopped  at  last  for  breath ;  then  made  for  this. 
The  cowed  brute  in  me  following  instinct's  lead. 
The  God's  no  Moloch  after  all,  I  think. 
Who  gives  us  brandy  as  the  blessed  stream 
To  cool  the  soul's  worn  feet,  and  cheat  the  scent 
Of  conscience  with  her  hot  breath  at  your  back- 
Brandy!  No  more?  You  won't — then  I  must  go. 
Where  shall  I  go,  though?  Home?  I  can't  go  home. 
To  lie  all  night  and  see  her  face  take  shape. 
Fierce  in  the  dark,  and  trace  it's  girlhood's  lines 
The  devil's  lecherous  hands  have  wrung  awry, 
The  mouth  a  chalice  lipped  by  Satanists, 
The  eyes  like  pools  some  reeking  sewer  has  fouled, 
The  hair — the  hair  I've  kissed  a  thousand  times — 
Woven  up  into  a  mesh — a  net  of  hell. 
There's  one  place  left;  you  know  it?  where  the  bridge 
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Blackens  the  water  rushing  underneath 
Slap — slap  against  the  arches ;  and  you  wait, 
Roam  to  and  fro  till  everybody's  gone, 
And  London's  heart  beats  on  in  you  alone. 
Then,  with  a  dash  you  mount  the  parapet 
And  drop  —drop — till  the  cold  arms  clasp  you  close. 
The  foul  dank  kiss  blocks  nostrils,  lips,  and  eyes, 
The  great  kind  river  sucks  you  out  of  sight. 
I  wonder  should  I  struggle— try  to  scream? 
Would  the  brute  lust  of  life  be  quick  in  me 
For  one  last  effort?  Should  I  raise  my  head 
For  a  hnal  glimpse  of  stars  and  moon  and  heaven? 
Or  just  be  reconciled,  and  sink  down— down  - 
To  the  mud  and  hungry  eels  without  a  care? 
What?  Well,  don't  shove!  I'll  go  then.  Have  your  way  ! 
Two  shillings  owing?  No — I'm  cleaned  out  now    - 
Best  chalk  it  up  against  me.  I'll  forego 
The  river  till  to-morrow— pay  you  first, 
Think  differently  by  then  most  likely.  Well, 
I'm  gone.  The  street's  clear.  I  must  run  again 
Lest  she  have  tracked  me.  Kiss  the  boss  for  me, 
And — faugh — the  night  air  and  the  spirits.  There 
I'd  nearly  tripped.  Right  now.  Good  night,  my  dear. 
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GHOST-JEALOUSY. 


TpHERE  is  a  ghost  goes  up  and  down 

My  house  in  silent,  tender  wise, 
A  little  ghost  with  hair  of  brown 

And  a  sad  child's  wide,  wondering  eyes. 


Often  I  feel  her,  passing  by. 

Caress  my  sleeve  or  touch  my  hair ; 

In  the  dusk  hour  I  hear  her  sigh. 
And  know  her  standing  wistful  there. 

And  sometimes,  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 
Where  the  warm  shadows  ring  its  shine, 

I  see  her  figure,  childlike,  sit, 

Bent  o'er  her  work,  with  eyes  on  mine. 

And  this  is  peace,  for  me  to  guess 
By  presence,  sigh,  and  touch  of  hand, 

That  all  our  old  unhappiness 
We  both  forgive  and  understand. 
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Only  I  grieve  when  on  the  air 

From  some  far  room  come  sounds  of  play, 
Small  feet  by  hers  upon  the  stair, 

And  lullaby  at  shut  of  day. 

For  then  I  know,  though  she  be  near, 
We  stand,  as  ever,  leagues  apart, 

And  all  I  am  she  holds  less  dear 

Than  those  ghost-children  of  my  heart. 
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EPILOGUE. 

'T^HERE  is  no  more  for  us  to  say 

But  just  those  last  of  words— good-bye ; 
No  more  to  do  but  go  our  way 
No  longer  'we'  but  you'  and  *I.' 

Here,  where  the  last  of  summer  lays 
Her  golden  hand  on  down  and  weald, 

We  pause  to  garner  from  dead  days 
The  store  of  memories  they  yield. 

Dead  days  come  back ;  the  city  skies 
Foam  with  Spring's  spate  of  white  and  blue; 

Shy  April  flickers  in  your  eyes; 

I  tread  the  old  grey  streets  with  you. 

May  sees  wide  water-meadows,  bright 
With  kingcup  gold  and  snake-head  flower, 

Grey  willows  ruffling  into  white, 
And  far-seen  shape  of  dome  and  tower. 
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We  see  the  bright  scythes  in  the  grass, 
The  Chilterns  far  and  blue  with  noon ; 

Through  drowsing  town  and  village  pass. 
So  glad  in  youth  and  love  and  June. 

We  linger  by  the  windows  wide; 

We  watch  the  changing  Owers  Light 
Shoot  her  thin  warning  o'er  the  tide 

To  ships  mysterious  in  the  night. 

The  Island  glooms,  a  mass  of  grey; 

Its  white  scarps  glimmer  thro'  the  dawn 
Emerge,  recede,  and  fade  away. 

As  mists  roll  o'er  them  sunward  drawn. 

We  find  the  tiny  purple  v/eed 
That  stars  the  sandy  Sussex  shore; 

We  chafe  again  the  sorrel's  seed 
Whose  sadder  name  you  marvelled  o'er. 

We  part ;  we  meet  again ;  we  know 
The  sweet  short  magic  near  its  end; 

We  who  have  loved  and  lingered  so, 
We  cannot  mock  the  name  of  friend. 
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Pride,  over-love,  and  fortune's  stress 
Stand  strong  between  us  and  that  name. 

Each  bears  at  heart  a  bitterness, 
No  crime  to  love,  but  friendship's  shame. 

For  man  and  maid  of  woman  born 
Are  doomed  by  angry  stars  above 

To  stand  apart  in  bitter  scorn 
Or  side  by  side  in  bitterer  love. 

Foes,  since  you  choose,  then,  let  us  part, 
Nor  backward  look  nor  any  sigh 

Proclaim  a  hunger  at  the  heart 
For  ways  and  days  of  love  passed  by. 

But  as  stern  warriors  of  old  times 
Changed  gifts,  in  proof  that  either  knew 

The  other's  worth,  take  these  my  rhymes 
And  leave  with  me  the  thought  of  you. 
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